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OBITUARIES. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Whereas, It has pleased an all-wise Providence to re- 
move from our midst our colleagues, Charles Gardiner, 
L, D, Jacobs, Percy L. Jermaine, James A. Lane; and 

Whereas, We miss their presence and fellowship. 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we express our feeling of sorrow for 
this bereavement, and our sense of loss, both of their en- 
cergetic co-operation and cheering presence; and 

Resolved, That portraits of these colleauges, with 
sketches of their lives be published in our JournaL and that 
copies of these resolutions and JourNnat be sent to the 
‘amilies of these colleagues as an expression of our con- 
colence. O. J. FURST, 

_W. A. WEHE, 

(Signed) J. W. MOREHEAD, 


Committee. 
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DR. CHARLES GARDINER. 


It is unnecessary ere 
to reproduce the sketch 
of Dr. Gardiner’s | ife, 
which appeared in THE 
JOURNAL for November, 
1903, but I cannot re!rain 
from adding my tribute 
to his memory. I saw 
him only once—at the 
Concordia meeting— but 
that once impressed me 
with a great respect for 
his life and character. I 
have heard many physi- 
cians speak of Dr. Gard- 
iner, but none except in 
esteem for his character 
and grief at his death. 
As to his impress on the 
laity, I remember that 
ad one gentlemen told me 

how that after his wife 
had been thoroughly frightened by some physicians who sought 
large fees, the husband in despair took her back to his old family 
physician, Dr. Gardiner. The latter made one visit, showed the 
woman that her trouble was due to an indiscreet diet, laid down a 
diet for her and departed. The woman got well promptly, and it 
cost the husband just one dollar and a half. 

Mrs. Gardiner in forwarding the photograph which we have re- 
produced, said that it represented Dr. Gardiner in his working 
days; as he appeared when most interested in medical organization: 
and as most of his colleagues would remember him. THE JOURNAL 
is greatly indebted to her for this loan. 

Dr. Gardiner was therefore a physician whom not only !m-. 
poria, but the entire state misses. 


Mrs Gardiner has contributed a part of her late husband © |i- 
brary to the medical department of the University of Kansas. 
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DR. L D. JACOBS. 


iemeemeeniain Dr. L. D. Jacobs of Em. 

| poria died at Chicago, Il- 
* | linois on April 28, 1904 of 
acute nephritis after a 


brief illness. 
Dr. Jacobs was born on 


a farm in Franklin county 
Pennsylvania, May 20, 
1842.° At theage of four” 
teen he left the farm and 
entered a preparatory 
school of Pennsylvania 
College, where he gradu- 
ated in 1863. Soon after- 
wards he enrolled as a 
member of a Pennsylva- 
nia Emergency Regiment. 
Having decided to study 
medicine he entered the 
medical department of 
the University of Penn- 
sylvania and graduated 
from the same in 1866. 
The same year he came to Emporia, Kansas, where he continued to 
live and practice medicine until his last illness. 

Dr. Jacobs was an unusua! man. Whatever might have been 
his chosen profession, he would have made an unqalified success: 
He was well read and rounded out in those departments of litera- 
ture which serve to make men better and nobler. His medical work 
was crowned with an unusual degree of excellence and he was a 
source of inspiration to his confreres. He believed in medical or- 
ganization, and among the medical associations of which he was 
a member, were the Lyon County Medical Society, the Kansas State, 
the American Medical Association, the Association of Santa Fe 
Railroad Surgeons, of which he was president and he was also a 
fellow in the American Academy of Medicine. 

He was examiner for fifteen of the leading insurance companies 
of America and a member of the local board of pension examiners. 
For twenty-four years he had been the Santa Fe surgeon at Em- 
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poria and for ten years occupied the same position for the M. K. & 
T. Railroad. 

Dr. Jacobs cared little for lodges save that of Masonry, of 
which formany years he had been a member and a Knight Templar. 
He is survived by a widow, three-children and two grand children. 

The following resolutions were adopted by the Lyon County 
Medical Society on his death: 

Whereas, God in his inscrutable wisdom has taken from us, in 
the full strength of his usefulness, our brother and colleague, Dr. 
L. D. Jacobs, and while we realize that his family, his friends and 
this community, have sustained an irreparable loss, we bow in hum- 
ble submission to the will of the most High. 

Resolved, That in his death the Lyon County Medical Society 
recognizes the loss of one of its most distinguished and valued mem- 
bers, one who was ever willing and faithful in the discharge of 
every duty imposed upon him by this society, of which he was a 
charter member: whose ability, earnestness, energy and devotion to 
duty had won for him an eminent and honored position in the medi- 
cal profession, and whose charity, cheerful disposition and kindness 
of heart had earned the esteem and love of all his colleagues. And 
further be it 

Resolved, That it is with the deepest regret that we record his 
death, and that we will remember Dr. Jacobs as a man strong in 
medicine, strong in friendship and strong in humanity. 

D. F. LONGENECKER, 

G. A. BIDDLE, 

T. F. FONCANNON. 
Committee, 


Dr. David C. Murphy of Edwardsville, died August 22 at his 
home in Edwardsville, Kansas of angina pectoris, aged 57 years. 
The doctor was a graduate at Keokuk, lowa, and practiced in one lo- 
cation thirty years. He was a member of the state society and was 
consulting physician to Bethany hospital. The doctor had many 
warm friends in Wyandotte and adjacent counties. 

P. D. HUGHES, 
Reporter. 
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DR. PERCY L. JERMANE. 


Percy L. Jermane, M. 
D., was born March 3, 
1868 at Jeffersonville, 
Ind. 

His death occurred on 
March 22, 1904. The son 
of a minister his early 
life was somewhat migra- 
tory. 

His medical career be- 
gan at Jefferson Medical 
Cellege of Philadelphia 
from which institution he 
received his degree in the 
spring of 1892. 

He began practice at 
Circleville, Kansas, where 
he remained about one 
year, after which he 
formed a _ partnership 
with Dr. J. T. Scott, of 
Holton, where he aequir- 


ed an extensive general and surgical practice. 

Owing to his thorough equipment and cordial relations with 
neighboring physicians he was extensively relied upon in consulta- 
tion and surgical practice both in his home and neighboring coun- 
ties. His cheerful and generous, but energetic disposition made 
him a favorite both in and out of the profession. He continued in 
practice several days after the initial symptoms of his final illness, 
and was not conscious of the serious nature of his disease until an 
infected but obscure appendicitis had repeatedly ruptured making 
peritonitis too extensive for surgical rescue. His life was thus sac- 
rificed by a disease from which he had saved many others and a 
very useful and promising career was cut short. 

He was a member of our state society and served two railroads 
which ran through his town, as surgeon. 
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DR. JAMES A. LANE. 

Dr. Lane was born in 
Rio, Columbia, county, 
Wis., November 20, 1853, 
a son of Henry and Mary 
(Rutherford) Lane. The 
former grew to manhood 
near Pittsburg, Penn., 
and from there removed 
to Stark county, Ohio, 
where he married Miss 
Rutherford, whose par- 
ents were from the north 
of Ireland and of the 
Presbyterian faith. 

After his marriage he 
settled in Wisconsin, 


where he improved a 
stock farm. In 1868 he 
removed to Mirabile, 


Caldwell county, Mo., 
where he engaged in 
farmingand stock raising 


and was also prominent in local affairs. When seventy years of age 
he went on a hunting expedition to Idaho, where he was taken sick 
and died. 

The family of which he was a member had originally settled in 
Virginia and were well known Indian fighters. His mother died in 
Wisconsin in 1866, leaving five children, of whom James was the 
third. When the family settled in Missouri the subject of this 
sketch was about thirteen years of age. His high school course 
was completed at Cameron, Mo. In 1874 he came to Leavenworth 
and entered the State Normal school, from which he graduated in 
1896. He had previously taught in Missouri and after the close of 
the Normal course he resumed teaching, which he followed in Kan- 


sas. 
For one year he was principal of the North Leavenworth colored 


schools, then for one year principal of the Morris school and for a 
similar period he held the chair of natural science and mathematics 
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in the Kansas State Normal at Paola. Taking up the study of med- 
icine, he took the course in Jefferson Medical College, in Philadel- 
phia, from which he graduated in 1881. 

After graduating he returned to the west, engaged in prac- 
tice in Leavenworth, where he had his office in the Manufacturers 
National Bank block. For three years he was in partnership with 
his former preceptor, Dr. S. F. Neeley, and then practiced alone. 

During his course in Jefferson Medical College, Dr. Lane was 
assistant demonstrator of anatomy. For ten years he was profes- 
sor of histology and microscopy in the Kansas City Medical College 
at Kansas City, Mo. When the Medico-Chirurgical College was es- 
tablished in Kansas City, he was elected to the chair of principles 
of surgery.. He was also active in the establishment of the Leaven- 
worth Hospital Association. He was surgeon for the Missouri Pa- 
cific and the Kansas Northwestern railroads, for several terms 
county physician and also city physician and a member of the board 
of health. 

The various medical organizations of the west enlisted the 
interest of Dr. Lane. He was president of the Eastern Kansas Med- 
ical Society and of the Leavenworth City and County Medical Soci- 
ety und the Kansas State Medical Society. In the American Medi- 
cal Association he served as chairman of the judicial council. He 
was connected with the International Association of Railway Sur- 
geons, the Missouri Valley Medical Society, the Western Surgical 
and Gynecological Association; the State Sanitary Association (of 
which he was vice president), the Leavenworth Academy of Science 
(of which he was president), an associate fellow of the Kansas City 
Academy of Medicine and honorary member of the Tri-State Medi- 
cal Society, Jackson County Medical Society, Missouri State Medi- 
cal Society and the Illinois State Medical Society. He was also 
vice president of the Commercial Club of Leavenworth. 

Recreation is a necessity with all active minds. Dr. Lane found 
his recreation in hunting and in athletic sports. He was an active 
member of the different gun clubs, was a member of one of the state 
team, and held a number of first medals for rifle, shotgun and re- 
volver. He was also a member of a fishing club. 

In Paola, Kansas, Dr. Lane married Miss Hattie Kennedy, of 
Buffalo, who was his classmate in the Kansas State Normal school. 
Mrs. Lane graduated from the Normal school and is a lady of splen- 
did education and culture with literary tastes. The three children 
of Dr. and Mrs. Lane are Lillian May, Jennie B., and James A. Jr., 
allof whom are students in the Leavenworth schools. : 
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DR. J. J. WRIGHT. 


Dr. J. J. Wright died at 
Emporia, Kansas, May 
13th, after ten days’ ill- 
ness and eighteen months 
of failing health. The 
immediate cause of his 

taking off was acute 
nephritis. Up to the time 
of his death he was the 
oldest living practitioner. 

Dr. Wright was born 
on a farm in Fayette 
County, Indiana, October 
7, 1829. His early edu- 
cation was gleaned from 
the county schools and 
Earlham College, Rich- 
mond, Indiana. He grad- 
uated from the Medical 
College of Ohio in 1854 


and the same year began 
the practice of medicine 


at Monrovia, Indiana. A 
few years later he moved to Indianapolis and in 1870 came to Kansas, 
locating in Emporia, where he continued to reside until his death. 

Dr. Wright had high ideals regarding the practice of his chosen 
profession. He despised quackery and shary practices of whatso- 
ever kind and was always foremost among those who were striving 
towards the upbuilding of the profession. 

During the war he was appointed special physician by Gov. 
Morton of Indiana to attend the 33d Ind. Infantry. Later he served 
as attending physician to the Central Hospital for the Insane at 
Indianapolis. He was a member at different times of the Marion 
County Indiana, the Indiana State, the Kansas State and Lyon 
County Medical Societies, the latter being a special pride and of 
which he was a charter member. 

During his early life the doctor was quite active in politics. He 
served four years as Clerk of the Court in Morgan County, Indiana, 
was presidential elector on the Lincoln ticket in 1864 and later Col- 
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lector of Internal Revenue of the Indian District. After coming to 
Kansas he served as a regent of the State Normal School and one 
term in the Legislature. 

On Sunday afternoon, May 27, a special memorial service was 
held in his honor at the First Methodist Episcopal Church of Emporia 
of which he had for many years been an officer and active worker. 

Resolutions of the Lyon County Society : 

Whereas, God in His infinite wisdom and mercy has called from 
time to eternity our beloved brother and friend, Dr. J. J. Wright, 
we desire to hereby express our high appreciation of his noble, ex- 
amplary life and character, and our sorrow in his removal from our 
midst. Therefore; be it 

Resolved, by the Lyon County Medical Society in regular session 
assembled, that in the passing of Dr. J.J. Wright the society has 
lost one of its most energetic and enthusiastic members. That his 
quiet unassuming life, full of righteousness and good deeds, devoted 
to helping and elevating and loving his fellow men, is worthy of 
imitation by us all. We mourn his loss and offer our sympathy to 
his sorrowing family, and with them cherish the memory of one 
whom we all loved; and 

Resolved, That these resolutions be spread on record. 

Dr. J. F. Morrison, 
Committee Dr. G. H. BIDDLE, 
Dr. J. H. PAGE. 


DR. DAUGHERTY’S DEATH. 


The people of Junction City were grieviously shocked at the 
announcement of the death of Dr. P. Daugherty Monday morning, 
May 23. His death was very sudden. Sunday he was stricken 
with apoplexy from which he did not regain consciousness and 
death came Monday morning about 90’clock. Dr. Daugherty has 
lived in this city for thirty-five years and has filled many public 
offices of trust and has the name of a successful physician and tal- 
ented gentleman. He believed in uprightness, honesty and sincer- 
ity in all things. His death came at a time when it brings deepest 
sorrow to his relatives and friends. His wife for several months 
has been very ill and the shock will certainly not lessen the grip of 
the disease with which she is afflicted. Mrs. Stout, the daughter of 
Dr. Daugherty, was here at the time of his death. 

The funeral was held from his home Tuesday morning at 9 
o’clock, after which the remains were buried in Highland cemetery. 
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Following is a short biography of the doctor’s life which we 
take from the Daz/y Union; 

Dr. Daugherty was seventy years old last March. He came to 
this county in 1890 from Vigo county, Indiana. Fora number of 
years he lived on the Daggetts place east of this city and from the 
time he moved to the city until his death he was a practicing physi- 
cian here. Besides the wife whois seriously ill at the home, a 
daughter, Mrs. Frank Stout, of Kansas City, survives him. 

Dr. Daugherty was born in Greencastle, Indiana, March 10, 
1835, of Scotch-Irish parents. His father died when he was four 
years old and from the time the boy could be of use until he was 
eighteen yearsof age, he worked on his mother’s farm, attending 
subscription school three or four months of each winter, and as his 
facilities for securing an education were limited, he in a great meas- 
ure educated himself. He taught school during 1851-2 and took up 
the study of medicine for the next three years. In 1856-7 he at- 
tended lectures at the Rush Medical college, and commenced the 
practice of medicine as a full fledged physician at Melrose, IIl., in 
1857. In 1862 the doctor was nominated on the democratic ticket to 
represent Clark and Cumberland counties, Ill., in the legislature, 
and was elected without opposition. In 1866 he moved to Terre 
Haute, Ind., and the following year was chosen a member of the city 
board of health, and in the same year was chosen as physician to 
the Vigo county hospital. 

Dr. Daugherty came to Junction City in the spring of 1870. In 
1892 he was elected to the legislature on the democratic ticket and 
was justly regarded as an able legislator. In 1897 he was elected 
mayor of Junction City. A number of times he was elected to the 
city council and for many years was the health officer of Junction 
City. He always took an active interest in local affairs. During his 
residence in this city he was known to all as a most successful phy- 
sician and surgeon. Hehad many friends. He had a cheerful, 
lively disposition and he was honest and charitable.—/unction City 
Paper. 


Dr. J. N. Iliff—I wish to report the death of Dr. J. N. Iliff of 
Welch, I. T., of typhoid fever August 23. The doctor was a gradu- 
ate of P. & S., K.C., K. Practiced in Melrose, Kansas for a few 
years. Shortly before death with a temperature over 102+ he visit- 
ed a patient who was crushed ina stone quarry. After dressing 


the injured man he collapsed and never rallied. 
P. D. HuGues, Reporter. 
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SOCIETY NEWS. 


First District Society—The regular fall meeting of the First Dis- 
trict Society will be held in Lawrence on the 13th of October. The 
sessions will be held in Dick Brothers’ hall and will begin at 2:30 
and 5:30. The Douglas County Society will entertain the members 
and their wives at supper in the Eldridge house and will endeavor to 
make the event as enjoyable as possible. 

A feature of the meeting will be a discussion of the reorganiza- 
tion and its opportunities, led by the Councillor of the District, who 
is also President of the society. 

The President of the State Society is one of our members and 
the Secretary has signified his intention of being present. 

An excellent program has been promised, papers by Drs. Hatch 
(Beattie), Breeding (Marysville), Fitch, Chase and Hunt (Atchison), 
Sayre and Clark (Lawrence), Alkire, E. H. Martin (Topeka,) God- ~ 
dard, Stacy (Leavenworth), May, Sawtelle, (K. C., K.) 


Second District Society—The Second District Medical Society 
metin Chanute September 6th. The President called the meeting 
to order in Elks hall at 2 o’clock p. m. and the roll call showed the 
following members and visitors present: 

President M. F. Jarrett, Fort Scott; Secretary (pro tem), H. B. 
Caffey, Pittsburg; Treasurer, J. E. Jewell of Moran; Drs. Barker, 
Brown, Light, Davis, Manson, Johnson, Baird, Rakestraw, Lardner, 
Foy, Wilson, R. A. Light, Edwards, Hoshaw, of Chanute; Drs. Ful- 
ton and Mark of Kansas City; Dr. J. L. Cantwell of Bucklin, Mo.; 
Dr. Milligan of Garnett; Dr. Petty of Altamont; Drs. Kosler, Finley, 
and Youngs of Cherryvale. 

The afternoon session was opened with a very interesting paper 
upon ‘‘Some Faults in the Laws Regulating the Practice of Medi- 
cine in the Various States,’’ by Dr. J. E. Jewell, of Moran. After 
a very thorough discussion of this paper the society had its business 
meeting, in order that the evening session might be devoted exclu- 
sively to the reading of papers. At 7 o’clock we were the guests 
of the Chanute Medical Society at an elegant banquet given at the 
Oriental hotel. A very elaborate menu of six courses was served, 
and it was very evident from the general expression of ‘fullness’ 
that the dinner was hugely enjoyed. A very neat and appropriate 
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souvenir was presented to each guest. During the evening session 
we had the pleasure of hearing Dr. Fulton, of Kansas City, on 
“Crushed Injuries of the Extremities,’ Dr. Marks of Kansas City 
on “Prostatic Hypertrophy,” and Dr. Barker of Chanute on “Rheu- 
matism,”’ all of which were masterful efforts and created quite a 
good deal of enthusiasm as evidenced by the discussion. The next 
meeting will be held at Cherryvale on the first Tuesday in March 
1905. Itis very gratifying to the Second district to see the amount 
of interest displayed by its members and it is freely acknowledged 
by all present that the royal hospitality shown us by the physicians 
of Chanute contributed a great deal to the success of this meeting. 
H. B. CAFFEY, 
Secy. pro tem. 


Wilson county reported having a thriving county organiza- 
tion. They contemplate joining the District Society this month. 


Dr. E. B. Payne began the practice of medicine and surgery in 
Galena, Kansas, fourteen years ago and has been there in the same 
office ever since; but he has sold his residence there and bought a 
home in Fort Scott, where he intends to work thé remainder of his 
days. He moved to Fort Scott the first of September. 


The doctors of Chanute are evidently working together harmo- 
niously. They have for a long time had a local organization known 
as the Chanute Medical Society, which held its meetings oncea 
month. The society has been merged with the county society, and 
is now oaganized as the NEOSHO CouNTY MEDICAL SOCIETY. Meet- 
ings are to be held in Erie and Chanute and probably other places in 
the county. 


Nearly every doctor in Chanute attended both the afternoon and 
the evening session of the District Society at its meeting in that 
town, on the 6th inst; and each one did what he could to make the » 
meeting interesting and profitable to all. This was much apprecia- 
ted by the visiting members of the profession. It sometimes hap- 
pens that when a medical society meets in a town, very few of the 
doctors in that locality attend the meeting. Dr. A. L. Fulton once 
expressed it pretty well, when he stated that each doctor of the 
town where the meeting is held, should consider the visiting mem- 
bers as his guests, and he should arrange his business so that he 
can attend the meetings and help to entertain them. If he fails to 
do this, he fails to treat his professional brethren with the respect 
which is due them as visitors. 
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The Chanute society was voted a resolution of thanks in appre- 
ciation of the way in which they entertained the visiting doctors. 


Dr. Huffman was not able to be with us, on account of severe 
illness in his family. The doctor rarely misses a meeting and is a 
splendid worker. 


The visiting physicians from Cherryvale are energetic men, and 


the way they worked to have the next meeting at their place, makes 
us look forward toa very interesting meeting there in March. 


We regretted very much, that our secretary, Dr. H. H. Bogle, 
could not be present. He is attending post graduate school in 
Chicago; but he sent a very able substitute, in Dr. H. B. Caffey, who 
Was made secretary pro tem. 

Dr. Jarrett whois Councillor for the Second District, says he has 
reports showing that seven of the counties in his district have coun- 
ty organizations. The are: Allen, Anderson, Cherokee, Crawford, 
Lyon, Neosho, and Wilson. Before the next:-meeting of the Society 
he hopes the remainder will all be in line. 


At the Chanute meeting of the Second District Society, Dr. 
Jewell of Moran, stated that he had been informed that several of 
the doctors in Kansas City, Mo. had concluded that the change in 
name, of the Southeast Kansas Medical Society, had disbarred 
them from membership in the present organization, and they did 
not now feel free to attend. Several members expressed regret 
that such an idea had ever occurred to any one; and finally, by 
unanimous vote of the society, the secretary was instructed to no- 
tify each of the honorary members, that the present organization 
considers him as a member,appreciates the value of his counsel and 
friendship, and invites him to attend as many of the meetings as he 
can. This is not the exact wording of the resolution, but it is sub- 
stantially the same. 

The Ottawa District Medical Society met at the library building 
in Ottawa Wednesday August 31 at 8 p.m. There were thirteen 
doctors present. A paper on Typhoid Fever was read by Dr. Mon- 
roe of Ottawa and a paper on Malaria by T. J. Smith of Centropolis. 
Both papers created a lively discussion. Applications for member- 
ship were received from Dr. Gill of Princeton and Dr. Mahaffy of 
Ottawa. We now have thirty-one members. The following resolu- 
tion was introduced by Dr. Black to be voted on at the next meet- 


ing: 
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Resolved, That any member absent from regular meetings for 
three consecutive meetings without an excuse acceptable to the So- 
ciety, shall be dropped from its membership, or that any member 
assigned a paper and not producing it in person or by proxy, shall 
be dropped from membership if not excused. 

Some of the members have expressed a desire to affiliate with 
the State Society. 


W. G. BurRRIS, 
Secretary, 


Fifth District Society—The fall meeting of the GOLDEN BELT 
MEDICAL SOCIETY will be held at Salina, Kansas, Thursday October 
6th. 

There will be an afternoon and an evening session, when the 
following papers will be read and discussed: 

The right to life of the unborn child, Dr. E. L. Simonton, Wa- 
mego, 

The treatment of mal-positions of the uterus and their effects, 
Dr. T. R. Conklin, 44¢lene, 

Report of case of cerebral meningitis, with remarks on clima- 
atic conditions as a cause, Dr. F. Gaines, So/omon, 

Report of a case of lymphadenoma treated by x-ray, J. H. Win- 
terbotham, Sa/ina, 

Eclampsia, Dr. G. M. Anderson, Zeverdy, 

A Case—Personal, Dr. J. T. Curtis, Dwight. 

The relation of the state to contageous diseases, Dr. J. F. 
Brewer, Minneapolis. 

Intestinal union, by the aid of a hollow candlestick, Dr. J. D. 
Riddell, Zxzerprise. 

Inasmuch as the July meeting was made impossible by the in- 
terruption of travel, incident to the flood, it is hoped that every 
member will make an unusual effort to attend this our first meeting 
since becoming a multiple county society of the state organization. 

We especially invite physicians from the western part of the 
State to join with us at this meeting. 


A. A. SHELLEY, 
Secretary, 


(Per. E. E. H.) 


Sixth District—Harvey County Sociery—Dr. and Mrs. “Max 
Miller invited the Harvey County Medical Society to hold the Sep- 
tember meeting at their home. The invitation was accepted and 
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the following doctors were present Monday evening: Drs. Smolt, 
Smith, Graybill, Boyd, Bennett, Miller, Axtelland Abby of Newton, 
Hertzler, of Halstead, Kanavel of Sedgwick, Pihlblad of Lindsborg 
and Furstof Peabody. Dr. Hertzler read a paper on Thoracic Em- 
pyema and Lung Abscess, describing four cases of the former and 
one of the latter in his recent observation. Dr. Abby read a paper 
entitled Puerperal Eclampsia. The papers were generally discuss- 
ed, the session lasting until nearly midnight. The wives of the 
doctors were present by invitation of Dr. and Mrs. Miller. After 
adjournment a bountiful supper was partaken of and a social hour 
enjoyed. Drs. Kanavel of Sedgwick and Pihlbad of Lindsborg were 
admitted to membership. 


District Councilor, Dr. Furst, complimented the society on be- 
ing the first County Society to make application for a charter from - 


the State Society. FRANK L. ABBEY, 
Secretary. 


Third District Society—The Mitchell County Medical Society 
met at the court house in Beloit August 25, at 3 p. m. with Drs. 
Mason and Saunders of Cawker City, Dr. Spain of Jewell, Dr. 
Blades of Scottsville, Drs. Daily, Daniels, Lobdell and Brewer of Be- 
loit being present. 

Drs. Blades, Lobdell and Daily each presented interesting pa- 
pers which were freely discussed by the society. The society in- 
cludes all of the eligible physicians of the county, except two, and 
will meet quarterly. EK. E. BREWER, 

Secretary, 


DEAD BEATS. 


Every physician is willing and even glad to serve the really 
poor, but every physician has a deadly hatred of being cheated out 
of recompense for his services by those who could pay if they would. 
The effort to “round up” this class of people therefore occupies the 
early attention of every efficient medical society. Below we print 
the action taken by the Allen County Society. The chief difficulty 
in carrying out actions of this sort is the mutual jealousy of physi- 
cians. It would seem as if some physicians prefer to keep caring 
for people without recompense rather than let them go to a compet- 
itor. As long as this feeling is present, it is impossible to make 
the dead beats pay. But of all foolish feelings this one is the worst. 
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It would take but an instant’s thought on the part of a physician 
with thought power to conclude that it is far better to require these 
people to pay up as they go and when we all do the same, the pro- 
fession will be happier and more harmoniovs. At present these 
dead beats are really the greatest cause of our mutual jealousy and 


distrust. 
ALLEN COUNTY RESOLUTIONS. 


Whereas, It has been known that the doctor of medicine leaves 
as a legacy to his family and posterity only large outstanding book 
accounts and bills uncollectable, and 

Whereas, The physicians of the county of Allen and State of 
Kansas, have always manifested a truly charitable and philanthropic 
disposition and spirit, and to all deserving and undeserving poor 
they have been constant friends and attendants in all times of great- 
’ est peril and trial, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the physicians of Allen county do extend to 
every patron the proper courtesies and the same benevolence and 
kindness as in the past but use our own judgment and pleasure in 
attending upon those families and individuals who make no effort to 
pay their accounts and are otherwise undesirable; further 

Resolved, Thata complete list of the names of all such undesir- 
able people be furnished the secretary of the Allen County Medical 
Society that each physician shall have a list, and that these resolu- 
tions be spread upon the minutes of the Allen County Medical Soci- 


ety for publication. 
C. W. RENNICK, M. D. 


J. W. BOETON, M. D. 
O. L. GARLINGHOUSE, M. D. 
Committee. 


EYE REFLEXES. 


R. J. PEARE, M. D. 


Pleasanton, Kansas. 


At a recent meeting of the Medical Society of London the im- 
portance of examining the pelvic organs for the source of reflex 
troubles was emphasized; but on the other hand a case was men- 
tioned in which removal of the ovaries had been proposed for the 
cure of severe dysmenorrhea, but the symptoms subsided with the 
simple provision of spectacles for an error of refraction. This state- 
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ment may be found in the London Letter in the April Therapeutic 
Gazette. 
While reading it I could not but feel how simple after all was 
the means by which this patient was rescued from a serious surgi- 
cal operation which could have done her no good, when once the 
mistake in diagnosis was discovered: and the words of George M. 
Gould before the Cleveland Academy of Medicine came to mind, 
when he said, “In the great national and international medical soci- 
eties it (the subject of eye strain) is usually not even mentioned. In 
our best and latest text books on general medicine the subject is not 
recognized. Without the least doubt and weighing well what I say, 
Iam sure that no discovery of medicine except vaccination and the 
germ theory of disease is of so great importance as this of eye- 
strain.” 

The study of eye-strain and its reflexes and the influence of the 
reading I have done on this subject have lead me to the conclusion 
that a diagnosis cannot be considered complete in an obscure case 
today without a thorough search for the effects of eye-strain from 
any of its causes. Further than this, | am prepared to say that 
what is true of ocular reflexes is equally true of every other kind of 
reflex, from whatever source it may arise. I believe that the re- 
flexes constitute the larger proportion of the sufferings which many 
people, more especially those of sensitive nervous systems, com- 
plain in sickness and that they stand in the way as a serious obsta- 
cle in our search for the essential disease, and baffle us many times 
completely in discovering it. 

Such cases as that quoted from the Therapeutic Gazette proves 
this beyond a question. When among such men as compose the 
Medical Society of London a mistake in diagnosis so stunning could 
have been made from neglect in this particular and a remedy so far 
from right could have been deliberately proposed, it seems that the 
medical world should be aroused from its indifference on this sub- 
ject and convinced of the great importance of the recognition of eye- 
strain as a factor in disease. 

The object of this paper is to endeavor to impress this point, 
upon any here who may not yet have given it their attention, by 
whatever evidence I may be able to present. 

The effects of eye-strain are reflex. Looked at in this light 
there is nothing so strange in the fact that affections of the eyes 
should, like those of other organs, produce their remote sympa- 
thies- 
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The reflexes arising from diseases of the female sexual organs, 
and for that matter from those of the male, are familiar to every 
physician of experience. The slightest defect in her sexual organs, 
says Emmet, may, through the medium of her sympathetic ner- 
vous system, produce functional derangement elsewhere. 

Otis, in a work on the male urthra, says ‘‘his experience has dem- 
onstrated the capacity of the urethral structures to produce well- 
marked cerebro-spinal irritation resulting in pareses of the lower 
extremities, hypochondriasis, melancholia, epileptiform troubles, 
etc.”’ 

Moreover, between the mind and body does there not exist a 
wonderfully mysterious and intimate sympathy-—a sympathy so in- 
timate that the health and well-being of either depends largely upon 
that of the other. How common it is in sensitive women for a mis- 
carriage to follow upon the receipt of sudden bad news, or deep de- 
spondency to depend upon uterine disease. Many years ago I had 
a patient who suffered from retroversion of the uterus. She wore a 
Smith pessary which, when in proper position gave great relief, but 
when in a certain mal-position caused the most profound uncon- 
sciousness, which passed off instantly when the position of the pes- 
sary was corrected. And do we not know that the mammary secre- 
tion may be turned to poison by the influence of mental perturba- 
tions? 

From what we know, then, of the role played by reflexes in dis- 
ease we should not be surprised that an organ of special sense, pos- 
sessing a most complicated anatomical structure and a highly com- 
plex co-operation of muscles and nerves in the performance of its 
functions, should contribute its share to these reflexes. 

In his ‘Lectures on Nervous Diseases” Ranney says, ‘‘Person- 
ally Ihave come to regard the examination of any patient sent to 
me as incomplete until I have tested the state of refraction and ac- 
commodation, and examined into the condition of the ocular mus- 
cles.”’ 

Stevens, in his memoir on “Functional Nervous Diseases—their 
cause and their treatment, which was awarded the higest honor by 
the Royal Academy of Medicine of Belgium in 1883, makes the fol- 
lowing announcement: Difficulties attending the functions of ac- 
commodating and of adjusting the eyes in the act of vision, or irri- 
tations arising from the nerves involved in these processes are 
among the most prolific sources of nervous disturbances, and more 
frequently than other conditions constitute a neuropathic tenden- 
cy.”’ This conclusion, he says, is based upon observations in 2692 
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cases of nervous diseases in private practice and a considerable 
number of cases in public institutions. 

Gould and Pyle, in their little work on diseases of the eye say: 
As a causative factor in the production of headache, eye-strain is by 
far the most important. Amenorrhza, constipation, heart burn, 
nausea, repeated attacks of vomiting, etc., represent some of the 
gastric reflexes. Amenorrhea, dysmenorrhea are menstrual 
anomalies sometimes caused by eye-strain. Insomnia, nightmare, 
chorea, nocturnal enuresis and even epilepsy have often owed their 
existence and perpetuation to uncorrected eye-strain in some form. 

And Gould declared before the Cleveland Academy of Medicine 
—Directly and indirectly this functional disease (eye-strain) is the 
cause of more suffering than all the organic diseases combined. * 

* * * For the unexaggerated and brutal fact remains that at 
least 25 per cent of modern civilized people are today suffering from 
the ocular and systemic effects of eye-strain. Most of all the head- 
ache in the world is due absolutely to this cause. A very large part 
of the neurasthenia and of the hysteria also springs from it, as well 
as of ‘billiousness,’ ‘nervousness,’ etc., so called.”’ 

From all that has preceded itis easy to perceive how a mistake 
in diagnosis may be made by neglecting to eliminate the part played 
by ocular reflexes, and for that matter all other reflexes, in confus- 
ing the symptoms of the real disease. And it is prominently to be 
kept in mind that these refloxes may even simulate very closely 
other diseases, so as to deceive the most astute diagnostician, as in 
the case cited in the proceedings of the Medical Society of London, 
into mistaking, as it were, the shadow for the substance. Finally, 
the reflex may be the real disease, the removal of which ends the 
trouble. In other words, the eye-strain may be the real disease. 

Now, it is natural to enquire how these ocular reflexes come 
about. 

Of other reflexes I have never seen any explanation given. They 
seem to be accepted upon unquestioning faith. Yet there is a rea- 
sonable explanation of these ocular reflexes. 

EKye-strain means excessive action on the part of the eye-mus- 
cles and nerves. This cannot be continued without drawing dispro- 
portionately upon the store of energy of the system, which is a def- 
inite quantity, and if used excessively by one organ must leave an- 
other without its due supply. This species of deficiency gives rise 
to functional derangement which manifests itself in a variety of 
ways, as for example, excessive action of the brain depresses the 
digestive and muscular energies. 
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Though consisting of many and diversified parts, the human 
system is an intensely unified whole, and, more highly specialized 
and sensitive than any other mechanism in existence, no nerve cin 
be unstrung, no cell can fail of its function, no vital chemical pvo-. 
duct can be suppressed, no part can suffer pain, without producing 
toa greater or less extent the reflex discords that we call disease. 
To trace each to its source and to discover its true cause, though 
many times surrounded by serious difficulties, constitutes the 
art of diagnosis. 


THE EXPECTANT MOTHER 


BY EDWIN TAYLOR SHELLY, M. D. 
Atchison, Kansas. 


The supremest product of the wondrous loom of life is that pink 
and boisterous miracle—a perfect babe; and to become a mother is 
the cherished hope of every truly wedded wife. For this, she is 
willing to enter the tedious, timorous time of expectancy, with its 
ebb and flow of hope and fear, of gladness and distress and finally 
to face, with faith and fortitude, the awful, ancient, oft-recurring 
agony of birth. 

To smooth her way wherever possible; to guard her diligently 
against the realand the fancied pitfalls of expectant motherhood; to 
make the racking culmination of her waiting season as safe and 
bearable as may be, and last of all, to fill her days of rest in bed 
with wise and unremitting care for both herself and child, should 
be the earnest aim of her prospective accoucheur. 

Dr. Joseph Brown Cooke of New York, in his very excellent 
little work on “Obstetric Technique” makes a suggestion in this di- 
rection well worthy of our attention. He says that every physician 
with an obstetric practice, should have on hand for gratitious distri- 
bution among his obstetric patients, a printed pamphlet containing 
such directions for their care and conduct as he may think desira- 
ble or necessary. As an appendix to his book he gives a reprint of 
the pamphlet which he himself distributes among his lying-in pa- 
tients, together with a leaflet containing special instructions for the 
nurse. Acting upon this suggestion, I have during the past two 
years, distributed a similar pamphlet which embodies, however, in- 


*Read before the State Society, May, 1904. 
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structions for the nurse as well as suggestions for the prospective 
mother. 

My object in issuing this pamphlet is two-fold: first, To save the 
time required in answering the numerous questions which every 
expectant mother usually, and very properly, asks of her physician; 
and second, to supply such answers and other necessary informa- 
tion in a permanent and accessible form. 

Every obstetrician (and by obstretrician I mean any physician 
who does more or less obstetric work) has to a great extent his own 
ideas as to what should be the duties and environments of the ex- 
pectant mother; and for that reason he should furnish to his own pa- 
tients, his own directions and suggestions, and if possible, in a per- 
manent form such as is contemplated by the pamphlet idea. 

My experience has been that patients are very glad to get such 
a pamphlet and that they usually try to follow the directions given 
therein very implicitly —much more so in fact than they would those 
found in one of the many excellent and exhaustive works devoted to 
this subject by writers unknown to them. 

What such a pamphlet should contain is a matter which the 
physician who writes it must determine for himself. The one which 
I distribute is divided into ‘Aree chapters, The frst is devoted to the 
expectant mother herself and contains suggestions and directions re- 
lating to her health, attire, habits, diet and digestive organs, the ex- 
cretions, mental and nervous states and intluences, the lying-in 
room, the articles needed by herself and baby at the time of confine- 
ment and the baby’s clothing. The secexd chapter is devoted to the 
labor and thereafter, and notes the importance of observing surgical 
cleanliness, and the possible penalties which may follow its neglect, 
the time for getting out of bed, the care of the breasts, etc. The 
third chapter yelates only to ‘Ae éaby and gives directions for bathing, 
for the care of the skin, for feeding and nursing, discusses the 
baby’s habits—how to encourage the good and avoid the bad, 
touches lightly upon the care of the baby in general and concludes 
with a few paragraphs upon the care and nurture of older children. 

This pamphlet deals chiefly, of course, with the personal hy- 
giene and physical comforts of the mother before and after labor 
and of the child, but it also treats, at considerable length, of the 
mental and nervous phenomena and influences that dominate the 
pregnant woman; and this is a subject which usually receives either 
slight or questionable treatment by obstretric writers. In the first 
place she should be put on guard against the idle, harrowing tales 
of the valuable neighborhood grannies who take great delight in 
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picturing to her the awful dangers incident to her condition. Her 
physician can truthfully assure her, under modern cbstetric meth- 
ods, it is exceedingly rare for any serious ill to befall the lying-in 
woman. In the next place she should be taught not to allow herself 
to be annoyed or worried by faith in that antiquated medical super- 
stition, the theory of maternal mental impressions, notwithstanding 
the almost universal prevalence of this ridiculous belief. 

Unfortunately, so-called markings of the fetus do occasionally 
occur; but she should be most positively assured that such abnor- 
mal developments are not due to any mental shock or emotion expe- 
rienced by the expectant mother. 

In former times, when men were more thoroughly imbued than 
they now are with anthropomorphic conceptions of cause and effect 
these embryological abnormalities were usually ascribed to the ven- 
geance of an angry or unpropitiated God. This was to them the 
easiest explanation for the occurrence of the unwelcome natural 
phenomena. Maternal impressionists, too impatient to take the 
rough and tedious pathway of scientific research, attempt by their 
absurd teratological musings to reach the goal of wisdom by a simi- 
lar easy cross-cut to knowledge. 

The following excerpt on this subject is taken from my pamph- 
let: ‘““Young animals and plants are ‘‘marked’”’ even more frequently 
than children are, but the cause of these developmental accidents is 
unknown. ‘There is, however, no connection whatever between the 
nervous system of the mother and that of her unborn child, and the 
mother can therefore transfer no nervous shock to the child, nor 
has she any influence or control over the product of conception at 
any time, beyond affording it a safe abiding place and proper nour- 
ishment by way of the placenta or after-birth. It is just as impos- 
sible, therefore, for her to ‘‘mark’’ her child as it is for the setting 
hen to mark her chicks. If it were otherwise, there would be no 
unmarked children born. One of the most eminent authorities on 
this subject, Prof. Barton Cooke Hirst of Philadelphia, in a signed 
article in Appleton’s Universal Cyclopedia and Atlas, writes as fol- 
lows in regard to mal-formation: “This inquiry has given rise to 
much fruitless speculation, but the superstitious and absurd expla- 
nations of a former age have chiefly vanished in consequence of the 
light which modern embryological investigations have shed upon 
the subject. Certainly nothing can be more irrational than the at- 
tempt to explain the anomalies of organization which occur in man, 
by maternal emotions, when corresponding mal-formations occur 
among the lower animals, viviparous or oviparous and alsoin plants, 
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developments which apparently result from defective or excessive 
formative power. Such flimsy explanations would certainly fail to 
account for the fact that deep-seated organs, the existence of which 
is unknown to the pregnant woman, are frequently mal-formed, as 
in congenital mal-formation of the heart, kidneys, intestinal canal, 
the abnormal distribution of blood vessels, etc.”’ 

While on this subject I wish to call your attention to the seem- 
ing carelessness and recklessness with which some obstetric text- 
books treat this important matter. 

You have just heard what Prof. Hirst says in one place on the 
subject of the maternal impression theory; here is what he says on 
the same subject in the latest edition of his Textbook on Obstetrics, 
published in the same year (1902) in which the work containing the 
above quotation was published: 

‘Maternal emotions and impressions may affect the embryo or 
fetus. * * There are are well authenticated cases of congenital 
defects or peculiarities which bear to startling a resemblance to the 
cause of the impression upon the mother during pregnancy, to be 
dismissed as mere coincidences. Oneof my patients less than six 
weeks pregnant was, on one occasion, seized by the ear and dragged 
about the room by her enraged husband. The child born at term 
had a triangular piece lacking from the lobe of the correspond- 
ingear. * * Profound impressions upon the mother cer- 
tainly influence the psychical development of her offspring. The 
idiocy of Barnaby Rudge due to maternal shock and fright is a fic- 
tion founded upon fact. The horror of King James at the sight of a 
naked sword may well have had its origin in the murder of Riggio 
before the eyes of the pregnant Queen Mary.” 

I believe it more than probable that Prof. Hirst never saw this 
statement in his text book, much less wrote it. And if he didn’t 
write it, who did? 

The American Textbook of Obstetrics,edited by Prof. Robert C. 
Norris of the University of Pennsylvania contains the following 
ante-diluvian deliverance on this subject from the pen of Prof. 
Chauncey D. Palmer, of Cincinnati: “Structural alterations in the 
growing fetus may be effected, modified, or perverted by psychical 
influences. Certain fetal disorders may result from maternal im- 
pressions. Monstrosities do at times so occur. Physiologists ad- 
mit, and observations prove, that the maternal emotions do affect 
the development of the exterior of the fetus. Likewise may the 
mental development be altered in its complex and delicate organiza- 
tion. Idiocy may so result.’ 
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Is it possible that Professors Norris and Palmer do not know bet- 
ter than the above quotation would indicate? If not, they ought to 
read the article written for Wood’s Reference Handbook of the Med- 
ical Sciences by their colleague, Prof. George A. Piersol, from which 
the following excerpt is taken: 

“The influence of impressions received by the mother during 
gestation has always been regarded by the laity and indeed by not a 
few members of the medical profession as well as a most potent 
cause in the production of mal-formations. Nor is it strange that 
this venerable and deeply rooted superstition should continue to be 
regarded with favor when we consider the widespread ignorance 
concerning the normal processes of development which prevail 
among otherwise well-informed persons. While appreciating the 
honest convictions of many in the belief of the power of such iin- 
pressions, and in the sometimes seemingly convincing testimony 
adduced in support of such views, it may be borne in mind that the 
teaching of embryology and the verdict of unbiased critical review 
of the evidence presented are irreconcilably opposed to such 
claims.”’ 

If anatomists may be believed, the relation between mother and 
fetus is never that of cov/énu:ty but only that of con/igucty; for imme: 
diately upon the maturation of a human ovum and its expulsion from 
the Graafian follicle, the solution of continuity between the woman 
and her ovum is complete, even though fecundation of the ovum oc- 
cur and its anchorage to the wall of the womb for future growth 
and development, tale place. 

Nature has even built a membraneous barrier between the 
blood of the mother and the blood of the fetus through which com- 
munication is had only by osmosis, by which method the mother 
supplies nourishment to the fetus. Does not this arrangement look 
as though nature were trying to protect the fetus as much as possi: 
ble from any temporary ills which might befall her? In order ap- 
parently to make doubly sure against the danger of nervous shocks 
being transmitted from mother to fetus, no connection whatever 
exists between their respective nervous systems, not even one of 
contiguity. In order for such transmissions to occur, the nerve 
force would be compelled to leap across a nerveless chasm extend- 
ing throughout the entire length of the umbilical cord and the thick- 
ness of the placenta—certainly an unthinkable plunge. 

What lends plausibility to the maternal impression theory, is 
the fact that very rarely the occurence of violent emotion or shock 
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in a pregnant woman is followed by the appearance at birth of a so- 
called ‘‘mark” on her child. But infinitely more frequently the ex- 
pected “mark” fails to show up, even in spite of the most profound 
mental impressions or frights during pregnancy. 

Again, when a “mark’’ does appear it usually happens that the 
mother cannot recall any shock or incident to which she can reason- 
ably attribute the ‘“mark.’’ 

Birthmarks are unfortunate structural aberrations which, in 
the very nature of things, must originate in cellular accidents, very 
eirly in fetal development—much earlier in fact than the impres- 
sions to which these deformities are usually attributed, take place. 

In the days of our grandmothers, the killing of a toad frequent- 
ly caused blood toappear in the milk of the slayer’s cow. ‘This ret- 
ributive phenomenon no longer occurs in our day, but according to 
the believers in the maternal impression theory, the struggles of a 
dying toad or a bound frog, when witnessed by an impression- 
able pregnant woman, may still, in the opening years of the twenti- 
eth century, change a properly developed human fetus into a hide- 
ous exencephalic monster! 

What wonderful protective power is it that saves the mother’s 
own tissues, which are in immediate contact with her nervous sys- 
tem, from meeting at times with the grave structural catastrophies 
which her marvellously potent nervous organism is said to deal out 
to her unborn child? 

Why is it that the psychic dynamics, called forth by the sight 
of a burning building or the touch of a dead rat, never produces an 
angioma on the body of the expectant mother? 

And yet, in spite of all the negative and positive evidence which 
may be adduced against it, not a single text book on obstretrics, so 
far as I know, disputes the theory of maternal impressions. You 
have already heard what the American Textbook of Obstretrics and 
Hirst’s Textbook of Obstetrics say, Garrigues, in his Obstetrics 
doesn’t mention the subject at all; Dorland in his textbook, winks at 
itin the following manner: 

“Unpleasant and painful scenes or impressions should be avoid- 
ed so that the possibility of some so-called maternal impressions 
may be prevented;’’ and Edgar, in his Practice of Obstretics, says: 

“Instances pointing to the connection between or dependence 
of, congenital deformities. both physical and mental, upon maternal 
impressions, are too numerous to be completely dismissed as coin- 
cidences.”’ 

With such absurd, unscientific rubbish disfiguring our obstet- 
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ric textbooks, is it any wonder that this pet medical superstition 
still survives among otherwise well informed medical men? 

Can any strictures be too severe upon authors who not only fail 
to combat this medical anachronism, but who abuse their position 
as medical authorities and inflict untold anguish on guiltless moth- 
ers, by disseminating this heartless medievalism? 

Let us hope that the day is not far distant when American text- 
books of obstetrics, gotten up ostensibly by ‘‘The Wise Men of the 
East,’’ will have eliminated from their pages twaddle upon the sub- 
ject of maternal impressions which would much more fittingly em- 
bellish the philosophizing of a Sairy Gamp. Surely the time has 
come when the sacred period of motherhood should be relieved of 
this horrible spectre! What right-minded physician can fail to feel 
the keenest distress as he contemplates the numberless and slum- 
berless hours of anxiety spent by hosts of sensitive, expectant 
mothers because of their belief in this cruel superstition. 

And when, on a rare occasion, a deformed child is brought into 
the world, is not the grief of the innocent mother already great 
enough without our adding to her distress by wrongfully throwing 
the responsibility for the unfortunate condition of her baby upon 
herself? 

Let us admit that we don’t know. Thenext best thing to know- 
ing, is to know that you don’t know. 

Why insist on trying to explain these marvelously few cellular 
accidents in the development of the human ovum, by fanciful specu- 
lations? 

As we stand before the greatest miracle of nature, and view the 
incomprehensible vital dynamics which, in 280 days, makes of the 
union of two cells, that infinitely delicate, infinitely complicated, in- 
finitely harmonious, infinitely potential mechanism—a human child-— 
need we wonder that now and then,among this vast and varied battal- 
ions of cells engaged in the construction of this architectural marvel, 
some pigmy artisan in atoms, should prove unequal to his task or 
recreant to his trust? 


DISCUSSION. 


Dr. LoBpELL: I don’t know anything about this subject,—don’t know whether anybody 
does. I have had some unfortunate experiences, and in every case the family hunted, and 
eventually found, the cause of it. One case where the skull was but partially developed, zave 
as a cause that the mother had become frightened when about six months pregnant, and had 
suddenly put her hands to her head. Authors agree that the cranium is pretty well developed 
at six months; this, then, could not have been the cause. As the doctor remarks: Let us ad- 
mit that we don’t know. I am glad that he has relieved my sex from the odium which las so 
long been inflicted upon it. I think that he is right in saying that it is impossible for a mother 
to mark her unborn child. 
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EVOLUTION.* 


1 Th: Evolution of Man, Physical, Mental and Moral—Its Hindrances 
and Helps. 


W. L. SCHENCK, A. M., M. D. 
Topeka, Kansas. 


It is assumed that before anything was created, there wasa 
FCreator, an infinite and eternal energy, whose kingdom was a bound- 
Hess void; and the great thought in creation was the production of a 
S life that could think and reason, and love,—a life endowed with end- 
Jess evolution. How He made the ether and the electricity with 
’ which He filled infinite space, or how He created life and endowed it 
with progressive growth, enabling it to conquer more and more, the 
Sanknown, and become more, co-worker with Himself, are beyond 
pspeculation. We donot yet know what life is or what matter is. 
PUntil these factors are solved we can scarcely hope to know how 
matter was created and vitalized. 

: Evolution is the demonstration of a Creator who thought per- 
Mection and wove it into the fabric of the universe. 

| Science is the translation of his thought. Prof. Adler says, “It 
fisthe Child of Wonder.” It clarifies wonder and everywhere re- 
Pyeals the ‘‘Raison detre,”” But until man reaches the wisdom of the 
[All-wise, he will often confess “‘I don’t know.” Yet true to the 
Fevolution through which he has reached his present height he will 
Mever rest satisfied with speculation. The scientific mind of the 
‘twentieth century, is not Mosaic, but is Darwinian, Spencerian. 
It is not cut into cubes and cemented with stucco, but like the pro- 
cesses of nature moves forward with intelligent purpose and untir- 
Ping step. 

Ever haunted by an unattained ideal, man reaches after some- 
Mhing better, higher, and hence there is a constant promise and a 
constant revelation of wisdom and knowledge. This search after 
something beyond what is known is the crowning glory of humanity 
Band to such worship the Infinite is more and more perfectly re- 
Prealed. 

_ . The field of scientific medicine embraces all that pertains to 
life, and as Doctor Kirkland has said “The regular profession is the 
PUnsectarian Sect.’ Creeds set bounds to thought and investiga 
* Read before the annual meeting of The Kansas Medical Society, May, 1904. 
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tion. They are the metaphysical expression of uncomprehenied 
dogmas; and the true scientist looks with pity or contempt, upon 
all who would circumscribe thought and set bounds to knowledge, 
His is no “Pent up Utica.”?> He seeks ‘‘The truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth.” He accepts no “‘similia similibus cur- 
antur”’ or ‘Alia Alibus Curantur” and wants no eclecticism, that fol- 
lows an ignis fatuus, and holds its nothingness too close to the eye, 
that he sees nothing beyond, and is at war with all who do see the 
beauty, and breadth and progressiveness of true science. Creeds 
are all the work of separatists who when separated never cease to 
complain; but like a uni-cellular atom of protoplasm think themselves 
_the whole thing and unceasingly sing: 


“T do not like the Doctor Grow, the reason why I do not know, 
But this, and only this, I know, I do not like the Doctor Grow.” 


Progressive development is the law of all life, and all life is capa- 
ble of vitalizing inorganic matter,and through metabolic action,there 
is constant change, boundless growth, and endless reproduction, 
and as the great thought in creation is perfection before destruc- 
tion, spirit being capable of infinite growth, its incompleteness dur- 
ing mortal life is the prophecy of its immortality. But as to what man 
will attain in some other sphere will be of little value to.the life that 
now is, itis ours to see that all the possibilities of his present life 
are developed. With his freedom of will, man may for a time ar- 
rest progressive processes, but knowing right and wrong, good and 
evil, and possessing hope, reason, aspiration, the Divinity within 
him will make life progressive. Like the prodigal, he may go 
astray, but like him he will fail to escape the Divinity within, and 
soon or late will arise and go to the Father. 


While we can not demonstrate Nothingness or a primal ether, 
the ground-work of creation, or the evolution of the world, whose 
chemic action converted them into moulten spheres, if such they 
are, or know when our earth permitted the existence of the simplest 
forms of vegetable and animal life; and while we cannot follow with 
accuracy these first microscopic atoms of protoplasm, as step by 
step, they moved up their weary way through countless ages, we 
know that progressive development, with no new creations ‘’om 
new contingencies, no errors to correct, was the thought of the All- 
wise, who spoke the worlds into existence and created the ¢,olu- 
tionary processes by which they become habitable, made life pro- 
gressive and provided for the evolution through which it shou!:: de- 
velop on and up to man, and to God Himself. Whatever the - ‘eps 
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of “reation, orderly progress fixed and immutable law reigns 
throughout all His worlds. 
“One life. one law, one element, 


And one far off Divine event 
To which the whole creati»n moves.’’ 


In this fixed, unchanging law, lies the foundation of all science 
which becomes more clear, as moreand more clearly comprehended, 
and it reigns everywhere, from the minutest atom of inorganic mat- 
ter, to the mighty sphere, whose centripetal force holds all the 
starry hosts in their appointed courses, and from the minutest 
speck of protoplasm to man and the spirit life. Science is simply 
the revelation of its methods. 

Creation and progress have been attributed tochance. If cor- 
rectly, there is no science, for science is the revelation of fixed law 
and orderly progress. As well may we attribute to chance the fixed 
sequents of numeral combinations, 2+3—5, or 2x8—6 to accidental 
ink-blots, as to attribute to chance the creation and government of 
the worlds, or the creation of protoplasmic cells with the power of 
reproduction, combination and progressive improvement. 

The medical profession assumes the care of the body through 
which spirit life finds its earthly possibilities, and hence it is in 
duty bound, to know its physiologic laws, to understand its patho- 
logic diversions, and the means by which they may be prevented or 
restored to physiological expressions, and its grandest possibilities 
attained. More than we are wont to believe, the whole man, physi- 
cal and spiritual, depends upon the development and health of body. 
“Mens sana in corpore sano,’ is the law of life. It is the duty of the 
medical profession to tell how the sound body may be obtained, 
maintained, and improved. 

It is a mistake to suppose that its noblest ends lie in developing 
it into a behemoth. The Sampsons, Sullivans, and Sandows are 
never intellectual giants and die prematurely of their own folly. 
Spirit does not act through muscle, and healthful exercise and nor- 
nal development best subserve its purpose. 

Since spirit dwelt in mortal bodies, life has been dual, each life 
having a reciprocal influence upon the other, and when the Ascetic, 
has sought to crucify the body in the interest of the spirit, or when, 
through the lusts of the flesh, the spirit has been crucified, there 
has been antagonisms and an arrest of progress, but when like the 
cells of the body, each has labored for the other, there has been 
physical improvement, spiritual growth, and evolution. 
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While a perfect body is a great boon, the health, happiness end 
growth of the real ego—that which distinguishes man from ‘he 
brute—through its instrumentality, should be our highest thought, 
our noblest ideal. If, instead of spending his time gazing into ‘he 
heavens and preparing for some other world, man, had since his 
evolution wisely used the opportunities of earth, he would 
scarce desire a better heaven than earth would supply. The Great 
Physician taught us that “The man is man, the more man is God,” 
and that the vineyard He has given us “To tend and dress,” is at 
hand. 

The physician who thinks his whole duty is to cure disease, 
plays a minor key and often fails on that. 

For ages it was supposed that each living organism, however 
complex, had but one life. Now we know that every life higher 
than an amoeba is a sum of vital entities. That a cell, a microscopic 
atom of protoplasm, containing as a rule, a nucleus and nucleoli, 
that divides and sub-divides, buds, proliferates, differentiates until 
it reaches the form of the parent pair, that possesses the varied 
functions of life, is the fundamental form element of all life, and 
that down among these little lives, all life’s work is performed. By 
them dead matter is converted into protoplasm and tissues and or- 
gans formed; that all work is such perfect harmony, there seems 
but one life, and that their ultimate physiologic purpose is the crea: 
tion of cells, through which species shall be continued and im- 
proved, each new life being a new link in an endless chain, that 
reaches back to the beginning and forward, forever. How the union 
of somatic cells produces a new life, and determines sex are unsolved 
problems, as is the greater problem, how spirit acts through mat: 
ter. We only know that as life moved up the ages, there camea 
time when through cells differentiated in the cortex of the brain 
there was a co-relation of sensations and perceptions, spirit was 
breathed into mortal bodies, and man became a living soul, with 
- self conscious personality, thought, reason, faith, hope, love. 

Through the countless ages of the past, life has slowly moved 
forward to its present height, and marvelous as its changes have 
been they are not more wonderful than the development of the indi: 
viduals about us. Somatic cells are differentiated in the reproduc 
tive stroma of a parent pair of the same species, which united in 
man through many changes, in a few months, proliferate and di'‘fer: 
entiate until we have the parental form and functions, with constant 
improvement, if life has been worth living. Though each one of 
the numberless cells of our bodies possesses an independent /ife, 
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their action is so interdependent, that the integrity of the whole 
povy lies in the integrity of its individual elements. The whole is 
never greater than its parts. Where, from any cause, death comes 
to ony of these little factors, and their ptomains remain in the body 
they form toxines and produce auto intoxication, as varied as the ele” 


ments of the differentiated cells, and as potent as the toxine of any © 


pathogenic germ, and death follows. Allour knowledge of the uni- 
verse begins with the vital energy that created and gathered the 
primal atoms into worlds, the energy of that supreme intelligence 
that welded an idea into matter, that clothed the earth, the flower 
and fruit, and living green, with animal life and intelligence. Link 
by link, we follow life back to the primordial cell, and forward until 
we are compelled to exclaim, ‘‘It doth not yet appear what we 
shall be.”’ 


(Continued in November Issue.) 


Dr. W. Dio McPhee has recently been admitted to the order of 
American Railway Surgeons, through the recommendation of the 
Choctaw Railway offizials. He is young in his practice but is mak- 
ing a marked success as a surgeon.—Axthony Daily Bulletin, 


State Board of Health—The membership of the State Board of 
Health as recently revised and appointed by the governor is as fol- 
lows: E. P. Mills, M. D-. Olathe; G. E. Locke, M. D., Holton; J. B. 
Carver, M. D., Fort Scott; B. J. Alexander, M, D., Hiawatha; Chas. 
Lowry, M. D. Topeka: L. A. Golden, M. D., Kensington; A. B. Scott, 
M. D., Jetmore; J. B. Carlile, M. D., Leon; H. M. Bentley, M. D., 
Sterling. 


Osler and Oxford-—Dr. Wm. Osler of Johns Hopkins goes to the 
University of Oxford (England) as Regius Professor of Medicine. 
This is at once an honor and an indication of weakness for America. 
It isan honor in that. even the English think our men good enough 
to call them as teachers, but the fact that our men are willing to 
leave for England shows that America is still in the tutelage stage 
of medicine. 
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Dr. O. F. Searl has left Solomon, Kansas, and gone to Nie, 
Alaska. 


Dr. Lilly of Seneca has removed to Atchison and opened an oiiice, 
He has just returned from abroad. 


Dr. M. T. Dingess and Dr. A. B. Dingess have formed a partnership 
in Atchison and will give special attention to electro therapeutics. 


A New Journal—Dr. Frank Tracy of the Grandview Sanatarium 
has started a medical quarterly called Ze Kansas City Medical News 
at twenty-five cents a year. 


Kansas Medical Gollege Notes—The Kansas Medical College has | 
had a coat of paint and has fitted upa Y. M.C. A. room. The foot 
ball team is doing good work. 


Appendicectomy—A very interesting reprint from Medical Record 
entitled ‘“‘Clamp and Cautery in Appendicectomy”’ has been sent us 
by the author Dr. J. R. Eastman, of Indianapolis. ~ 


A. M. A.—The following Kansans have joined the American 


Medical Association: Jacob Hinden, Strong City; P. T. Conlan, St. 
Marys; J. A. Milligan, Garnett; A. E. O’Donnell, Kansas City. 


Liquozone—As nearly as the Department of Chemistry of the 
University of Kansas can make out, liquozone consists of a solution 
of sulfurous acid in Chicago river water. A more complete report 
will be made soon. 


“Study Carefully the antecedents of the man to whose care you 
propose to confide all you hold most dear in this world, that is, your 
life and the lives of your wife ‘and children. If the manis dissipated, 
is given to frivolous pleasures, cultivates with too much zeal the arts 
foreign to his profession, still more if he be addicted to wine and de- 
bauchery, refrain from committing into such hands lives so pre- 
cious.’’—azes (born A. D. 850.) 


Professor Barber of the University of Kansas has promised us for 
next month a preliminary report on his method of SELECTIVE STUD- 
1ES OF BacTeriA. Prof. Barber has developed a method by which 
he has produced bacteria different in almost every particular from 
the parent germ. This is avery important matter since it thiows 
light on the possibility of developing virulent germs within the 
body. Not only has Prof. Barber worked here two years on the 
technic of his experiments, but he also spent the summer in !aris 
verifying his results by conference with the leading French ba«teri- 
ologists. 
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Dr. W. H. Boyle of Atchison has gone to the Battle Creek San- 
atc rium for treatment for rheumatism. 


Orthopedic Surgery—The American Orthopedic Association is 
now publishing its transactions as a quarterly journal entitled Ze 
An erican Journal of Orthopedic Surgery, The place is Boston (Dr. R. 
W. Lovell, 234 Marboro Street, Boston) and the price is five dollars 
ayear. The copy sent us (Vol. II., No. 1) is very interesting and 
he! pful. 


Kentucky School of Medicine—We have received a copy of the 
announcement of this school for the coming year. The school is 
peculiar in that it begins December 15 and runs for thirty weeks— 
thus fulfilling the “eguirements of the state licensing boards. Dr. 
William Wathen, who has been prominent lately in medical-educa- 
tional gatherings, is dean. They have about 280 students. 


A KANSAN AS PLAGIARIST. 


AN “EMPRESS” OF ROME—A Kansas doctor quotes Shakespeare [?]. I extract the fol- 
lowing, verbatim, from a pamphlet lately received, entitled “The Conjugal Relation, or Sexual 
Hygiene,” by a Kansas doctor of some pretentions: ‘ 

“We look with awe on other forms of perversion like that so graphically portrayed in 
the picture drawn by Shakespeare from life at the head of a Roman court, where the empress— 
Anne Boleyn or Bullen, the second wifeof Henry VIII—fair as alily, in }ewd embrace clasped 
to her bosom the murderous and licentious black man Aaron. This was in the far-off past and 
yet, through the gloom of 2000 years, its horrid details are sufficient to fill us with loathing.”’ 

Oh! Oh! Oh! Thatisdelicious! The unfortunate Anne Boleyn, the mother of Eng- 
gland’s most famous queen, referred to as Hmpress of Rome sixteen hundred years before she 
was born! Shades of Shakespeare,Gibbon and the Cesar! butitisa good jokeon you. In 
shade-land, I can imagine old Shake sulking and saying cuss words,—while Gibbon and the 
Cesar boys are nudging him in the ribs and guying him. What do you suppose the learned 
writer was hitting at anyway? Really, if I hada ten year old boy who didn’t know better than 
that, I’d send him to Dr. Pilcher, in charge of the asylum for idiots at Winfield, Kansas, to be 
bored for the simples. 

* + * * * * * * * * * . 

In this same pamphlet I find several pages taken from my paper on “The Cause and Pre- 
vention of Rape; Sadism in the Negro,’’ without acknowledgement, credit or even quotation 
mark. That is bad enough, but it is published (without date of publication) as a paper claim- 
ed to have been read several months prior to the publication of my paper. This indirectly as- 
serts priority to the use of my own words, and is calculated and was intended to deceive. To 
be sure it is not true; but that seems to make no difference with the alleged author; he does 
not seem to mind a little thing like that. Itis really not worth mentioning, and I would not 
mention it except to denounce it as an atrocious plagiarism. For, ‘Big fleas have little fleas 
on their backs to bite ’em,” you know, as Saxe said, and we must be patient under that afflic- 
tion of which, when told of a published criticism of him, the great John Hunter said: ‘Yes, 
we a!l of us have vermin that feed upon us.’’"—Zexas Medical Journal. 


At Dr. Daniel’s request we refrain from giving the Kansan’s name. He 
is not a member of our society, at present, anyhow. 
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MEDICAL STANDARDS. 


Dr. Webster whose report we quoted last month has asked us to 
give as the new standard not the figures marked as “standard 
adopted”’ in his report, but the average of the 124 schools which re- 
ported. Weare to understand then that the confederation of Medi- 
cal Licensing Boards will adopt this average as the new standard of 
medical education. Dr. Alkire has very kindly worked out the cur- 
riculum of the Kansas Medical College for THE JOURNAL. This is 
included in the following table. The Kansas Medical College is now 
revising its curriculum to meet the Michigan standard. We wish to 
take this opportunity toexpress our thanks to Dr. Alkire for fur- 
nishing us these statistics. 


Study Kansas Med- Standard Average in 
ical College Adopted. 124 Schools 

General medicine.................. 448 500 490 
General surgery 542 540 536 
Orthopedic surgery................ 28 61 
Histology and embryology........ 154 200 211 
Physical diagnosis................. 112 55 97 
Etiology and hygiene.............. 30 46 
Materia medica and therapeutics 196 110 216 
Dermatology and syphilis........ 86 50 #0 
Laryngology and rhinology...... 28 55 85 
Ophthalmogy and otology........ 224 95 124 
Medical jurisprudence............ 56 36 
Genitourinary.................. 66 74 
Com. dental anatomy............. 

Electro therapeuties.............. 28 

Operative surgery................ 28 
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Licensing Examinations.—In the journal of the American Medical 
Association for September 3, 1904, we have found the following re- 


port for the recent licensing examination in this state: 


Kansas July Report—Dr. G. F. Johnston, secretary of the Kansas State Board of Medical 
Registration and examination, reports the written examination at Topeka, July 12-14. The 
number of subjects examined in was; total number of questions asked 90; percentage requir- 
ed to pass, 75. The total number examined was 29, all of whom passed. The following colleges 


were represented: 
PASSED. Year Per 


College Grad. 


Hering Medical College, Chicago (1905) 
Kansas City Medical College, Kansas City, Mo (1904 
Eclectic Medical University, Kansas City, Mo 

Lincoln Medical College, Omaha, F 
University of Illinois 904) 
Rush Medical College 

Medico-Chirurgical College, Kansas City, Mo 

Hahnemann Medical College, sansas City, Mo . 

University Medical College, Kansas ane Mo. 

Barnes Medical College, St. Louis, Mo 

Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia ...... ) 
Louisville Medical College, Louisville, Ky (1904) 
Homeopathic Medical College, Chicago 
Kansas Medical College, Topeka 

University of Heidelberg, Germany 

Central Medical College. St. cen Mo.. 

Northwestern University, Chic 

Memphis Hospital Medical Collese. Memphis 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


. 


Serums, Vaccines and Toxines—By Wm. Cecil Bosanquet, M. A., M. D. (Oxon.), F. R. C. P. 
Lond. W.T. Keener & Co., Chicago, 1904. Price $2.00. 


This is one of the series of handbooks on ‘‘modern methods of 
treatment.’’ It isa little book of 340 pages,bound in limp cloth. Itis 
extremely interesting and instructive and brings the matter of 
serum treatment down to May 1894. It will therefore be the best 
means for those of our readers who wish to work up the subject to 
learn the latest advances in the treatment of the infectious diseases. 
Besides considering the general properties of immunity, Dr. Bosan- 
quet goes into detail over each of the following diseases: diphtheria, te- 
tanus, snake bite, smallpox, rabies, plague, enteric (typhoid) fever, 
cholera, affections due to streptococci, tuberculosis and malignant 
tumors. Itis what the busy practitioner needs in order to get his 
head above the flood of discussion in our periodical literature. 


The Student’s Handbook of Surgical Operations—By Sir Frederick Treves, Bart., K. C. V. O., 
C, B., LL. D., F.C. S. New edition —— by the author and Jonathan Hutchinson, Jr., F. R. 
C: S. 121 Mlustrations. Chicago; W. T. Keener & Co,, 1904. Price $2.50. 


This little 12 mo. volume of 484 pages is an abridgement of the 
author’s “manual of operative surgery.’? What is given, is given - 
succinctly The subjects considered are ligatures of arteries, oper- 
ations upon nerves, amputations, operations on the bones and joints, 
tenotomy, plastic surgery (hare lip, cleft palate,) operations on the 
neck and abdomen, hernia, operations on the bladder, scrotum, 
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penis, rectum, head, spine and breast. Itis therefore quite com- 
plete and will serve well as a general guide to operative work, es- 
pecially for those who are not professed surgeons. 


Counties Organized—As far as the editor knows, the following 
are the only organized counties in Kansas: Allen, Atchison, Ander- 
son, Cherokee, Clay, Cloud, Crawford, Douglas, Harvey, Leaven- 
worth, Linn, Lyon, Marshall, Mitchell, Montgomery, Nemaha, 
Neosho, Reno, Republic, Rice, Shawnee, Smith, Wilson, Wyandotte, 
—21. If others are organized, or if some of these organizations are 
defunct, the JoURNAL should be informed. We plan to publish soon 
our membership list and we would like to have it somewhat accu- 


rate. 


PAID NOTICES. 


For Sale.—In a good live town of 800 inhabitants in Northeastern 
Kansas, a well established, good paying practice, including office 
furniture for two rooms, full line of instruments, operating chair, 


parlor sofa, etc. Good field for surgeon or man who does eye work. 
Competition just right. Good money can be made from start. Will 
bear closest investigation. Address, JoNES, 
care of The Journal of the Kansas Medical Society, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


Public Sale of Medical Goods.—I will sell at auction at the resi. 
dence of the late Dr. P. Daugherty, at the corner of 4th and Wash- 
ington streets, in Junction City, Kansas on Monday, October 10, 
1904, at 2 o’clock, p- m., his entire set of instruments, complete 
medical library and all his office fixtures and furniture. The above 
consists of the following: Emergency Case, Medicine Case, Pocket 
Medicine Case, Perineal Operating Case, Surgical Chair, Office 
Medicine Cabinet, Medical Library, 140 volumes with book cases, 
tables, chairs and other furniture such as is used by a first-class 
physician, Obstetric Case, Operating Case, Pocket Surgical Case, 
Head Mirror, Charts, Nasal Spray Outtit, Complete set Uterine and 
Rectal Instruments, Setof Dull and Sharp Uterine curettes, Tonsi!i- 
tome, intubation set. All goods in excellent condition. Terms Cas!i. 

Jas. D. WHELAN, Administrator. 
J. G. D. CAMPBELL, Auctioneer. 


